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ABSTRACT 


Host  data  transmission  over  public  carrier  and  private 
lines  has  taken  place  at  bit  rates  of  1200  bits  per  second 
or  less.  But  when  large  amounts  of  information  must  be 
transmitted,  e.g.>  between  computers,  bit  rates  increase  by 
one  or  more  orders  of  magnitude,  and  the  relative  effects 
of  the  factors  which  determine  the  effective  data  transfer 
rate  change  with  surprising  results.  This  report  contrasts 
effective  data  transfer  rates  for  modem  bit  rates  of  2400 
and  33,400  bits  per  second. 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Data  transmission  over  public  carrier  lines  or  private  lines 
has  been  generally  carried  out  at  bit  rates  of  1200  bits  per  second 
or  less.  The  use  of  higher  bit  rates  requires  a  reexamination  of 
the  several  factors  which  determine  the  effective  data  transfer  rate 
through  a  channel.  The  relative  effect  of  these  factors  changes 
significantly  when  the  bit  rate  is  changed;  often  with  surprising 
results . 

The  initial  approach  taken  in  this  report  is  to  evaluate  the 
limiting  value  of  the  data  transfer  rate  as  a  function  of  block  size 
while  permitting  the  modem  bit  rate  to  increase  without  limit.  This 
bounds  the  maximum  data  transfer  rate.  Then  the  approach  is  adapted 
to  examine  the  effective  data  transfer  rate  as  a  function  of  block 
size  for  specific  bit  rates  of  2400  bps  and  33. 4  Kbps. 

The  analysis  and  graphs  of  this  report  should  provide  one  of 
the  important  inputs  required  for  the  selection  of  block  size  when 
computers  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  remote  peripherals. 
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SECTION  II 


BOUNDS  ON  THE  DATA  TRANSFER  RATE 

BACKGROUND  DISCUSSION 

All  data  transmission  over  common  carrier  lines  and  most 
transmission  over  private  lines  is  accomplished  by  modulating  a 
carrier  with  the  binary  data  stream.  This  is  usually  necessary 
because  the  frequency  response  of  the  lines  often  does  not  go  down 
to  d.c.  and  because  heavy  energy  concentrations  must  be  avoided  on 
common  carrier  lines  at  specific  signalling  frequencies  within  the 
voice  band.  Such  modulation  and  the  demodulation  at  the  other  end 
is  usually  accomplished  in  a  device  called  a  modem  (modulator  - 
demodulator) .  In  addition  to  the  modulation,  a  modem  usually  performs 
"handshaking”  functions,  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  communi¬ 
cation  between  a  computer  and  a  remote  peripheral  or  other  computer. 

The  modem  must  send  other  signals  besides  the  data  stream  to  initiate 
and  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  information  and  provide  acknowledgement 
of  the  receipt  of  this  information. 

Information  can  be  transmitted  between  computers  in  either  half 
duplex  or  full  duplex  modes  with  the  circuit  shown  in  Figure  1.  EIA 
Standard  RS-232-G^)  defines  a  half  duplex  channel  as  a  "channel  capable 
of  operating  in  both  directions  but  not  simulatneously , ”  and  a  full 
duplex  channel  as  "capable  of  operating  in  both  directions  simulta¬ 
neously."  The  same  signalling  rate  capability  in  both  directions  is 
implied  in  these  definitions. 

When  two  computers  are  connected  together  by  a  half  duplex 
channel  there  are  two  modes  of  operation  which  will  be  considered. 

If  one  computer  has  messages  for  the  other  but  the  second  does  not 
have  any  message  to  return,  they  can  operate  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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first  transmits  its  data  to  the  second;  then  the  second  computer 
acknowledges  correct  receipt  of  the  message  (or  sends  a  NAK  message, 
denying  proper  receipt  and  implying  a  request  for  retransmission  of 
the  block  of  data)  aid  returns  control  to  the  first  for  further 
transmission.  This  mode  of  operation  will  be  called  "half  duplex/ 
monologue"  in  this  paper  for  obvious  mnemonic  reasons.  It  is  depicted 
in  Figure  2A.  The  illustration  assumes  handshaking  is  over  and  a 
steady  stream  of  information  is  being  maintained.  The  first  block 
of  time  shown  is  the  time  taken  to  transmit  block  10  of  a  message 
from  computer  A  to  computer  B.  When  the  end  of  transmitted  block 
character  (ETB)  is  sent  at  the  end  of  the  block,  Computer  B  senses 
the  end  of  the  block,  checks  parity  for  the  message  to  evaluate 
whether  it  was  correctly  received,  and  determines  whether  to 
acknowledge  the  message  (ACK)  or  ask  for  retransmission  (NAK).  This 
period  of  time,  which  includes  the  computer  response  to  the  interrupt, 
is  called  "Computer  B  response  time"  in  Figure  2A.  Computer  B  then 
initiates  a  request  to  transmit  through  its  modem.  This  results  in 
a  signal  exchange  between  the  modems  to  request  computer  A  to  receive 
a  message  and  also  results  in  starting  the  transmit  clock  in  Modem  B. 
Finally  after  an  echo  delay  period,  the  clock  pulse  is  sent  to 
computer  B,  completing  the  "modem  turnaround  time,"  and  the  ACK  or 
NAK  character  can  be  transmitted.  Computer  B  then  returns  its  modem 
to  receive  condition  because  It  has  no  further  messages  to  send,  and 
Computer  A  initiates  a  new  request  to  its  moden  to  transmit, 
initiating  the  second  modem  turnaround  time.  When  modem  A  sends  its 
clock  pulse  to  Computer  A,  Computer  A  starts  to  transmit  a  new 
message  block  11  as  shown.  The  cycle  then  repeats  itself. 
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Figure  2.  Channel  Tine  Allocation 


The  node  of  operation  called  “half  duplex/dialogue"  is  shown 
in  Figure  2B.  The  sequence  of  events  is  the  same  as  that  described 
above  except  that  the  second  computer  has  messages  to  return  to  the 
first  and  tie  mode  of  operation  permits  alternate  transmission  of 
blocks  of  data.  When  control  of  transmission  is  switched  to 
Computer  B  to  acknowledge  the  message  just  received  (Block  10  in 
Figure  2B) ,  the  computer  acknowledges  but  then  does  not  relinquish 
control  by  returning  its  modem  to  the  receive  state.  Instead,  block 
50  is  transmitted  back  to  Computer  A.  In  effect,  the  time  used  per 
block  transmitted  (in  either  direction)  is  substantially  reduced. 

In  some  systens,  no  formal  ACK  message  is  transmitted.  Instead,  the 
computer  which  wishes  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  correct  message 
does  so  by  transmitting  its  next  message,  tacitly  acknov lodging  the 
receipt  by  not  sending  a  NAK  message. 

The  type  of  full  duplex  operation  which  will  be  considered  is 
shown  in  Figure  2C.  Two  equal  channels  coexist  in  this  case;  one 
in  each  direction.  This  is  accomplished  by  modulating  widely 
separated  carrier  frequencies  with  the  information  to  be  carried  in 
each  direction  to  achieve  frequency  diversity.  Each  computer 
transmits  and  receives  simultaneously.  After  a  block  is  transmitted 
each  computer  checks  parity  on  the  block  it  just  received, 
acknowledges  receipt  of  the  message,  and  proceeds  to  transmit  the 
next  block.  Again,  acknowledgement  can  be  tacitly  implied  by  simply 
starting  a  new  message.  And  often  in  full  duplex  operation  the 
transmissions  are  alternated  even  though  the  channel  is  capable  of 
carrying  messages  in  both  directions  at  once.  The  ideal  timing 
shown  in  Figure  2C  seldom  occurs  in  practice.  If  the  Taessage  lengths 
are  permitted  to  vary  or  computer  response  times  are  significant 
and  vary  from  one  time  to  the  next,  there  must  be  some  waiting. 
However,  full  duplex  will  be  defined  as  shown  in  Figure  2C  in  this 
report. 
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It  is  obvious  from  Figure  2  that  the  full  duplex  operation  is 
the  most  efficient,  requiring  the  least  time  for  operations  other 
chan  transmission  of  the  messages.  The  half  duplex/monolDgae  node 
is  the  least  efficient,  and  therefore  represents  the  worst  case. 
Accordingly,  the  remainder  of  this  report  concerns  itself  with  these 
t^o  extremes. 

FIRST  ORDER  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  DATA  TRANSFER  RATE 

The  time  allocations  of  Figure  2  can  be  categorized  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  functions  of  the  modem  bit  rate.  Both 
the  time  to  transmit  a  fixed  length  acknowledgement  message  and 
the  time  to  transmit  a  block  of  data  vary  inversely  with  the 
moden  bit  rate.  The  mod  era  turnaround  tine  and  the  computer  response 
tine  do  not.  (At  least,  the  response  time  is  normally  independait 
of  modem  bit  rate,  though  increased  input  could  conceivably  have 
some  small  effect.)  These  categories  suggest  a  first  approach  to 
estimating  the  vnaximuiu  effective  data  transfer  rate.  Suppose  the 
modem  bit  rate  were  permitted  to  become  infinite  so  that  the  block 
of  data  and  acknowledgement  message  took  no  time  to  transmit.  Then 
the  modem  turnaround  time  and  the  computer  response  time  would  limit 
the  data  transfer  rate. 

This  problem  is  the  same  as  that  faced  by  a  bus  driver  who  is 
paid  by  the  mile  on  a  route  where  he  can  attain  any  speed  he  wishes 
but  where  he  must  stop  at  stations  every  20  blocks  (1  mile)  for 
exactly  one  minute  to  pick  up  and  discharge  passengers.  No  matter 
how  fast  the  bus  moves  between  stops,  even  if  it  took  zero  time  to 
go  between  the  stops,  the  bus  cannot  achieve  nn  average  speed  which 
is  faster  than  a  mile  a  minute.  The  bus  driver's  speed  and  wages 
are  bounded  by  the  delays  built  into  his  route.  Exactly  this  type 
of  thing  happens  on  the  half  duplex  channel. 

If  the  bit  rate  were  permitted  to  increase  without  limit,  there 
would  be  no  significant  time  required  to  transmit  the  data  block 
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or  acknowledgement  message.  The  only  significant  renaining  delays 
would  be  the  modem  turnaround  tim*  and  the  computer  response  time. 
Thus,  message  blocks  of  any  size  could  be  transmitted  in  essentially 
the  same  time,  i.e.  ,  the  sum  of  twice  the  modem  turnaround  time  and 
the  computer  response  time.  The  maximum  data  transfer  rate  would 
tnen  be  the  size  of  the  block  in  bits  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  time 
required  to  twice  turn  the  modems  around  and  the  computer  response 
delay. 

S  BL _ 

‘TiaX  2T  +  Tc  (1) 

m 


where 


S 

max 

B 

L 

T 

m 

T 

c 


Maximum  effective  data  transfer  rate  in  bits  per  second* 

Block  size  in  number  of  characters 

Number  of  bits  per  character  (including  parity)* 

Modem  turnaround  time  in  seconds 

Computer  response  time  in  seconds  (response  to 
interrupt  and  parity  check). 


Equation  1  is  plotted  for  representative  values  of  the  length 
of  the  character  (8  bits)  and  the  time  delays  in  Figure  3.  On  the 
basis  of  the  factors  considered  so  far,  it  appears  that  the  maximum 
data  transfer  continues  to  increase  as  the  block  size  increases. 
This  undamped  increase  is  not  reasonable  because  if  errors  occur 
they  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  large  blocks  than  small  ones, 
requiring  retransmission  of  large  blocks  more  often.  So  another 
factor  is  necessary  to  temper  these  results  and  this  is  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 


*  Parity  bits  are  usually  included  in  the  coding  of  each  character. 
Therefore,  the  writer  arbitrarily  included  these  parity  bits  with  those 
which  are  necessary  to  the  flow  of  the  information  in  calculating  the 
effective  data  transfer  rate.  However,  bits  needed  for  longitudinal 
parity  or  other  error  detection  or  correction  are  accounted  for 
separately  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 
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TRANSMISSION  RATE  IN  BITS  FER  SECOND 


Figure  3.  The  Maximira  Effective  Transmission  Rate  Considering  Only  Modem  Turnaround 
Tima  and  Computer  Response  Time  for  a  half  Duplax  Channel 
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A  DEFINED  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  EATA  TRANSFER  RATE 


In  addition  to  the  allocation  of  computer  time  shown  in 
Figure  2,  one  other  factor  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
maximum  data  transfer  rate.  If  the  time  line  of  Figure  2  had  been 
carried  out  far  enough,  a  message  would  eventually  have  been  received 
which  the  error  detection  check  indicated  was  incorrect.  Then  the 
receiving  computer  would  have  requested  retransmission  of  the  message 
by  returning  a  NAK  character.  The  frequency  at  which  retransmission 
is  requested  would  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  bit  error  rate 
increases  and  also  to  increase  as  the  block  size  increases. 

One  measure  of  the  time  spent  on  retransmission  is  the 
effective  block  length  ratio  defined  as  the  number  of  blocks  which 
must  be  transmitted  for  each  correct  block  which  is  received.  This 
ratio  has  been  derived  in  Appendix  A  for  the  specific  case  where  a 
parity  bit  is  added  to  each  character  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
probability  of  error  of  each  bit  is  independent  of  what  has  happened 
to  all  other  bits.  The  result  is  restated  in  Equation  2. 

**  ~  [1  -  L6  (1  -€)  (L-1)]B  <2) 

wh  er  e 

L  =  Number  of  bits  per  character  (including  parity) 

B  =  Block  size  in  number  of  characters 
e  *  The  probability  that  a  bit  will  be  in  error 

R  ■  Effective  block  length  ratio 

D 

By  virtue  of  the  definition  the  ratio  is  always  equal  to  or  greater 
than  one. 
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Equation  2  can  now  be  combined  with  Equation  1  to  produce  a 
refined  estimate  of  the  maximum  effective  transmission  rate. 


BL[l-L6(l-€) 


(L  "  l)l  B 


max 


(3) 


K  Tm  +  Tc 


where 


0  for  full  duplex 

X  =  "  1  for  half  duplex/dialogue 

2  for  half  duplex /monologue 

Equation  3  is  written  in  a  more  general  way  to  accommodate  the  three 
cases  shown  in  Figure  2  by  changing  the  value  of  the  coefficient  K 
to  correspond  to  the  requiranents  for  modea  turnaround  time  shown 
in  that  figure. 


Equation  3  is  plotted  in  Figure  4  for  the  half  duplex/monologue 
case  with  a  bit  error  rate  of  10  The  solid  line  represents  the 

locus  of  Equation  3  while  the  dotted  line  repeats  the  information 
computed  from  Equation  1.  The  maximum  effective  data  transfer  rate 
peaks,  for  the  chosen  parameter  values,  around  12,000  characters 
per  block,  falling  off  at  larger  block  sizes  because  too  many  large 
blocks  require  retransmission.  Of  course  the  effective  data  trans¬ 
mission  rate  is  a  function  of  the  variables  of  Equation  3,  and 
Figure  5  is  included  to  show  this.  Figure  5  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
page  of  computer  printout  from  a  PL  A  program  of  Equations  1  and  3. 
The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  represent  the  result  of  calcula¬ 
tions  based  upon  Equation  1;  the  last  three  columns  were  based  upon 
Equation  3.  The  quantity  previously  defined  as  computer  response 
time  is  shown  on  the  printout  as  processor  response  time  .  All 
other  quantities  are  as  previously  defined.  The  change  of  an  order 
of  magnitude  in  the  bit  error  rate  is  reflected  as  approximately  an 
order  of  magnitude  change  in  the  maximum  effective  transfer  rate  for 
the  larger  block  sizes  around  the  maximum.  This  could  be  important 
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Figure  4,  Further  Limitation  of  Maximum  Effective  Transmission  Rate  Caused 
By  Bit  Error  Rate  of  Channel  Operating  in  Half  Duplex  Mode 
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FIGURE  5.  PRINTOUT  OF  MAXIMUM  DATA  TRANSFER  RATE 

AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  BLOCK  SIZE 


if  the  channel  were  working  anywhere  near  the  maximum  effective  data 
rate  because  otherwise  insignificant  degradation  in  the  bit  error 
rate  might  be,  in  this  case,  reflected  as  a  serious  drop  in  the 
maximum  effective  data  rate. 

One  other  effect  should  be  noted.  The  limiting  curve  of 
Figure  4  for  small  block  sizes  closely  follows  the  dotted  line  which 
represents  the  curve  of  Figure  3  which  was  calculated  without 
considering  the  effect  of  the  error  rate.  Up  to  a  block  size  of 
1000  or  so  characters  the  two  curves  are  almost  the  same.  Thus  we 
might  conclude  that  the  error  rate  has  little  effect  on  the  maximum 
effective  data  transfer  rate  for  small  block  sizes.  This  is  verified 
by  the  printout  results  of  Figure  5,  but  only  for  block  sizes  up  to 
about  200  for  error  rates  of  10~^  and  10  \ 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that  with  a  bit  error 
rate  of  10”^,  a  modem  turnaround  time  of  0.2  second,  and  a  computer 
response  time  of  30  milliseconds,  nothing  can  be  done  to  transmit 
more  than  86,000  bits  per  second  through  a  half  duplex/monologue 
channel.  There  is  no  choice  of  block  size  that  can  do  more. 

Curves  similar  to  Figure  4  could  be  drawn  to  represent  the 
maximum  effective  data  transfer  rate  on  a  full  duplex  channel. 

Though  the  limiting  rates  would  be  higher  because  the  fixed  delays 
are  smaller,  a  similar  limit  would  nevertheless  exist. 
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SECTION  III 


MODEL  OF  THE  CHANNEL 


In  the  last  section,  the  limiting  data  transfer  rate  was 
established  without  regard  to  the  bit  rate.  But  any  real  channel 
will  have  frequency  limitations  which  place  an  upper  limit  on  the 
line  bit  rate  and  further  reduce  the  effective  data  transfer  rate. 

Other  losses  of  time  will  occur  in  transmitting  various  overhead 
characters  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  systan  but 
convey  no  information  which  is  directly  related  to  the  message  being 
transmitted.  Examples  of  these  are  synchronization  patterns, 
addresses  of  control  units  and  input/output  machines  on  lines  servicing 
many  terminals,  identification  of  block  position  in  a  multiblock 
message,  start  of  header  character,  start  of  text  character,  end  of 
transmitted  block  character  and  error  detection  code  characters. 

Another  loss  of  time  occurs  for  the  ACK/NAK  message  which  controls 
retransmission  procedures.  All  of  these  must  be  accounted  for  in 
estimating  the  effective  data  transfer  rate. 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  the  block  size  be  defined  as  the  sum 
of  the  message  or  portion  of  message  transmitted  within  the  block 
and  the  overhead  characters.  That  is, 

B  =  M  +  H  (4) 

where 

M  =  the  number  of  characters  of  message  information  which 
are  transmitted, 

H  =  the  overhead  characters  assigned  to  each  block. 

The  effective  data  transfer  rate  (EDTR)  can  then  be  calculated  by 
dividing  the  number  of  characters  of  message  information  transmitted 
in  each  block  by  the  time  it  takes  to  transmit  the  block  increased 
by  the  effective  block  length  ratio  (See  Appendix  A)  to  account  for 
average  retransmission  time. 
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(5) 


K  Tm  -1-  Te  +  BL/r  +  AL/r 

where 

r  ■=  the  bit  rate  in  bits  per  second, 

A  *  the  number  of  characters  in  an  ACK/NAK  message. 

A  PL/l  program  which  codes  Equation  5  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 
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SECTION  IV 


DISCUSSION  or  THE  RESULTS 

SENSITIVITY  TO  CHANGES  IN  PARAMETERS 

Equation  5  has  been  used  to  analyze  a  number  of  cases  of 
interest  using  both  half  duplex  and  full  duplex  channels.  In 
Figure  6,  a  half  duplex/monologue  channel  has  been  assumed  to  have 
a  bit  error  rate  of  10  \  The  bit  rate  of  the  modem  is  assumed  to 
be  38,4  kbps  and  the  turnaround  time  0.2  seconds.  Block  overhead 
and  acknowledgement  messages  are  each  given  representative  values  of 
10  characters.  An  8  bit  code  was  assumed.  The  family  of  curves 
shown  in  Figure  6  denonstrate  the  variation  of  EDTR  with  order  of 
magnitude  changes  in  the  computer  response  time.  The  resulting 
curves  are  all  typically  bell  shaped.  Note  that  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  the  computer  response  time  becomes  less  and  less  as  the 
computer  response  time  delay  approaches  and  then  becomes  less  than 
other  delays  in  the  system.  There  is  hardly  any  incentive  to  reduce 
the  computer  response  time  below  30  milliseconds.  The  maximum  rate 
attainable  with  a  block  size  of  4  to  5  thousand  characters  is  less 
than  half  the  modem  bit  rate,  about  18,500  bits  per  second.  At  a 
block  size  of  300,  the  EDTR  is  only  5  kbps. 

Figure  7  shows  the  EDTR  of  a  full  duplex  channel  with  the  same 
parameters.  For  a  small  computer  response  time,  3  milliseconds,  the 
peak  EDTR  is  nearly  equal  to  the  modem  bit  rate,  about  34.5  kbps. 

The  overall  curves  are  still  bell  shaped,  but  much  more  sensitive 
to  computer  response  time  because  this  is  now  the  major  delay  in  the 
channel.  And  the  peak  shows  a  pronounced  tendency  to  occur  at  smaller 
block  sizes  for  the  smaller  computer  response  times.  At  a  block 
size  of  300  characters  the  EDTR  goes  from  a  few  hundred  bits  per 
second  to  26.5  kbps  as  the  computer  response  time  goes  from  3  seconds 
to  3  milliseconds. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  A  BUOCK 
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100  200  500  1000  2000  5000  10,000  iO.OOQ  50,000 

HUMEER  OF  CHARACTERS  IK  A  PLOCK 
Figure  7.  Oita  Transfer  Rate  as  a  Function  of  Block  Size  for 
Full  Duplex  System,  £  -  10  ,  r  -  3B,4  Kbps 


Figures  8  and  9  show  the  effect  of  changing  the  bit  error  rate 
to  10  The  curves  are  very  similar  to  those  for  an  error  rate  of 

10  ^  for  both  half  duplex  and  full  duplex  channels,  but  the  peak 
values  occur  at  larger  block  sizes,  and  the  peak  EDTR  is  closer  to 
the  modem  bit  rate.  The  effect  of  a  still  smaller  bit  error  rate, 

10  7,  is  shown  in  Figures  10  and  11. 

Figures  12  and  13  return  to  the  10  ^  error  rate  at  a  much  lower 
bit  rate,  2400  bps.  These  curves  have  to  be  compared  to  Figures  6 
and  7  to  permit  full  appreciation  of  the  changes  which  can  occur  in 
going  from  a  bit  rate  of  2400  bps  to  38,400  bps.  Looking  first  at 
the  two  half  duplex  figures,  it's  obvious  that  the  peak  EDTR  of 
Figure  12  (2.4  kbps)  is  about  five  sixths  of  the  bit  rate  whereas 
that  of  Figure  6  (33.4  kbps)  is  only  one  half  the  bit  rate.  An  even 
more  pronounced  effect  occurs  at  the  small  block  sizes.  At  200 
characters  per  block  and  a  computer  response  time  of  30  milliseconds 
or  less,  the  EDTR  is  1300  bps  with  a  bit  rate  of  2400  bps  and  only 
3500  bps  with  a  bit  rate  of  33,400  bps.  The  same  delays  cause  a 
far  greater  loss  in  efficiency  at  the  high  bit  rates.  This  is 
understandable  because  far  fewer  bits  are  lost  during  a  fixed  delay 
at  2400  bps.  Even  the  3  second  computer  response  tine  curve  is  not 
nearly  so  limiting  at  2400  bps.  The  same  general  comments  are  again 
appropriate  for  the  full  duplex  channels  of  Figures  7  and  13. 

Figures  14  and  15  show  the  relative  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  operational  characters  of  the  block  overhead.  In  these  figures, 
block  overhead  is  varied  from  1  character  to  200  characters.  The 
EDTR  goes  to  zero  when  the  entire  block  is  used  for  control  characters 
and  no  information  is  transmitted.  As  would  be  expected,  the  added 
overhead  has  an  enormous  effect  at  small  block  sizes  where  the 
information  is  a  small  part  of  the  block  and  virtually  none  at  large 
block  sizes. 
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NUMBER  OF  GIARACTERS  IN  A  BLOCK 

Figure  8.  Data  Transfer  Rate  as  a  Function  of  Block  Site  for 
Half  Duplex  System,  c  -  10-&,  r  -  38 .4  Kbps 
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number  of  characters  in  a  blcck 

Figure  9.  Data  Trrnsfer  Rate  as  a  Function  of  Block  Sire  for 
Full  Duplex  System ,  €  *=  10"^f  r  -  38,4  Kbps 
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Figure  15.  The  Effect  of  Change  in  the  Nunber  of  Overhead 
Characters  on  a  Full  Duplex  System 


Figures  16  and  17  illustrate  the  relatively  small  differences 
caused  by  going  from  7  bit  to  9  bit  codes.  The  7  bit  code  peaks  at 
a  larger  block  size  than  the  9  bit  code.  In  fact,  the  peaks  occur 
at  4500  and  3500  characters  respectively  for  the  half  duplex  channel. 
However,  these  two  block  sizes  correspond  to  an  identical  number  of 
bits  when  the  length  of  each  character  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Approximately  the  same  situation  holds  for  the  full  duplex  channel. 

So  the  peak  EDTR  occurs  at  essentially  the  same  number  of  bits  even 
though  the  number  of  characters  per  block  is  different.  There  are 
also  small  differences  in  the  value  of  the  peak  EDTR  because  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  a  cycle  taken  by  fixed  delays.  However,  the 
same  EDTR  in  the  two  cases  will  not  transfer  the  same  number  of 
characters  or  the  same  amount  of  information;  the  information  rate 
is  highest  for  the  7  bit  coding. 

ASSUMPTIONS  AND  THE  REAL  WORLD 

The  major  assumptions  made  in  the  analysis  were  that  the 
probability  that  any  bit  is  in  error  is  independent  of  whether  any 
or  all  other  bits  are  in  error  and  that  all  data  transmission  errors 
can  be  detected  and  then  corrected  by  retransmission.  Though  these 
assumptions  are  not  quite  representative  of  the  real  world,  the 
results  of  the  analysis  should  not  be  greatly  affected  if  the  real 
world  were  introduced  into  the  model. 

The  assumption  that  the  errors  in  bits  occur  randomly  is  one 

that  would  be  typical  of  wideband  Gaussian  noise  and  is  probably  a 

good  representation  of  the  disturbances  found  on  dedicated  data  lines. 

But  measurements  show  that  common  carrier  lines  are  usually 

(2  3) 

characterized  by  error  bursts  9  .  Recent  data  is  available  at 

speeds  of  from  1200  to  4800  bits  per  second  with  virtually  no  data 

at  higher  rates.  Error  bursts  were  recently  defined  in  a  Bell 

(2) 

report'  y  as  a  collection  of  one  or  more  bits  beginning  and  ending 
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with  an  error  and  separated  from  neighboring  bursts  by  50  or  more 
error  free  bits.  The  measurements  of  this  report  show  that  with 
this  definition,  80%  of  the  error  bursts  on  voice  grade  lines  used 
at  1200  and  2000  bps  have  lengths  less  than  10  bits  and  weights 
less  than  3  bits  while  90%  have  lengths  less  than  23  bits  and  weights 
less  than  5  bits.  With  a  substantial  number  of  the  errors  occurring 
in  bursts,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  randomness  of  the  errors 
would  be  disturbed.  Too  many  blocks  should  tend  toward  multiple  bit 
errors  while  too  few  should  have  errors.  But  if  this  were  the  case 
and  all  errors  could  be  detected,  fewer  blocks  would  require 
retransmission  than  the  analysis  accounted  for.  Thus  the  analysis 
is  based  on  a  greater  retransmission  requirement  --  a  conservative 
point  of  view. 

The  assumption  that  all  data  transmission  errors  can  be  detected 
is,  unfortunately,  not  quite  true.  In  order  to  detect  errors  in  data 
transmission,  redundant  information  must  be  added  to  the  information 
transmitted.  Furthermore,  this  redundant  information  must  be  processed 
in  special  ways.  The  smaller  the  desired  risk  of  an  undetected  error, 
the  greater  the  required  redundancy.  The  assumed  simple  vertical 
parity  check  provides  detection  of  an  odd  number  of  bit  errors  in 
any  character.  But  it  does  not  detect  an  even  number  of  errors. 

Adding  a  horizontal  or  block  parity  check  permits  the  detection  of 
even  numbers  '  of  errors  in  a  character  unless  special  unlikely  patterns 
of  errors  appeared  in  multiple  characters.  Polynomial  or  cyclic  codes 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  risk  of  error  to  virtually  any  level 
which  is  required.  But  as  far  as  this  analysis  is  concerned,  the 
number  of  errors  escaping  even  the  simple  vertical  parity  check  is 
so  small  with  practical  bit  error  rates  that  the  number  of  retransmitted 
messages  wouldn’t  change  significantly.  Even  the  usual  operational 
procedure  of  attempting  to  retransmit  a  message  only  three  times 
before  notifying  the  operator  would  no:  greatly  affect  the  results 
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-4 

for  normal  bit  error  rates  (10  or  less)  and  reasonable  block  sizes 
(as  a  quick  check  of  the  arithmetic  shows). 

One  concludes  that  the  major  assumptions  regarding  independence 
of  errors  and  the  capability  to  detect  and  correct  these  errors  by 
retransmission  cause  small  errors.  Furthermore,  the  model  is 
conservative  in  the  sense  that  the  EDTR  predicted  by  the  model  is 
a  little  less  than  would  be  expected  in  practice. 
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SECTION  V 


CONCLUSIONS 


This  report  has  shown  the  rapid  increase  in  the  importance  of 
the  operational  delays  of  a  data  transmission  channel  as  the  bit 
rate  is  increased  from  2400  bits  per  second  to  38.4  kilobits  per 
second  and  it  has  emphasized  the  benefit  of  using  full  duplex 
operation,  especially  with  small  block  sizes,  to  avoid  the  penalties 
imposed  by  modem  turnaround  times.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
a  four  wire  channel  can  often  be  used  to  avoid  modeta  turnaround  time 
problems  with  a  half  duplex  system  when  the  cost  of  a  four  wire 
system  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  figures  of  this  report  permit  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
EDTR  for  bit  rates  of  38.4  Kbps  and  a  number  of  representative  bit 
error  rates.  The  PL/1  program  of  Appendix  B  can  be  used  for  other 
parameter  values  not  shown  in  the  curves. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  figures,  assume  a  dedicated 
two  wire  channel  which  will  support  a  38.4  Kbps  bit  rate  and  data 
blocks  of  3000  characters  which  must  be  transmitted  occasionally 
over  this  channel.  Since  the  information  might  be  used  on  a  real 
time  basis  with  5  to  10  blocks  transmitted  in  a  message,  there  is 
some  concern  over  how  long  it  would  take  and  whether  the  channel 
should  be  run  half  duplex/monologue  or  full  duplex.  Since  this  is 
a  dedicated  line,  a  bit  error  rate  of  10  ^  can  be  assumed  for  a  first 
estimate.  Other  assumptions  will  be  consistent  with  those  shown  on 
Figures  10  and  11  so  that  we  can  refer  to  these  figures;  e.g.  a  modem 
turnaround  time  of  0.2  seconds  and  10  characters  each  for  overhead 
and  acknowledgement  messages.  Suppose  also  that  the  computer  response 
time  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  correct  block  is  believed  to  be 
about  30  milliseconds.  From  Figure  10,  the  EDTR  of  a  half  duplex 
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channel  would  be  about  22.3  Kbps,  while  from  Figure  11,  the  EDTR  of 
a  full  duplex  channel  would  be  about  36.3  Kbps.  Thus  it  would  take 
about  5.4  seconds  and  3.3  seconds  respectively  to  transmit  the 
120,000  bits  in  a  5  block  message.  A  10  block  message  would  double 
these  figures.  The  choice  between  the  two  circuits  could  be  made 
now  on  the  basis  of  the  time  urgency  associated  with  this  problem. 

And,  of  course,  other  bit  rates  coaid  be  considered  if  the  line 
would  support  them. 

In  summary ,  this  report  indicates  that  with  unfavorable  parameters 
there  is  often  a  large  difference  between  the  bit  rate  and  the 
effective  data  transfer  rate  (EDTR)  of  a  data  channel.  At  high  bit 
rates  the  parameters  of  the  data  channel  must  be  examined  in  detail 
to  insure  that  the  data  flow  across  the  channel  meets  expectations. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DERIVATION  OF  EFFECTIVE  BLOCK  LENGTH  RATIO 


Assume  that  each  character  has  appended  to  it  one  bit  which 
makes  the  sum  of  the  binary  digits  of  the  character  either  even  (for 
even  parity)  or  odd  (for  odd  parity).  The  parity  bit  is  assumed  to 
bring  the  total  number  of  bits  per  character  to  L.  Assume  further 
that  each  bit  has  the  probability  0  of  being  rendered  incorrect  by 
noise.  It  is  assumed  that  the  probability  of  error  of  each  bit  is 
independent  of  what  happens  to  all  other  bits.  (The  validity  of  this 
assumption  is  discussed  in  Section  IV  of  this  report.) 

The  probability  that  a  character  contains  a  single  error  is 


P  (1)  =  Pr 
c 


a  character  contains  one  errorj  =*  Le(l-e)^  ^ 


(6) 


where  L  =  number  of  bits  per  character  (including  parity  bit)  and 
C  =  probability  that  a  bit  will  be  in  error. 

A  character  will  have  n  bits  in  error  with  the  following 
binomial  probability. 


P 

c 


where  C  = 
n 


Li 

ni  (L-n)  i 


a  character  contains  exactly  n  errors 

CLen(l-e)  (L"n) ,  it<L 

n  — 

=  binomial  coefficient. 


(7) 


A  check  of  character  parity  will  only  determine  whether  an  odd 

number  of  errors  exist;  even  numbers  of  errors  are  not  detectable. 

-4 

With  practical  numbers  such  as  L  =  8  and  e  =  10  (the  worst  we 
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would  expect),  the  probability  that  a  character  contains  exactly  one 
error  is  0.000799440  while  the  probability  that  it  has  one  or  more 
errors  is  0.000799720.  The  difference  is  less  than  one  part  in 
10,000  and  becomes  even  smaller  for  smaller  bit  error  rates,  so  the 
probability  that  a  character  contains  exactly  one  error  can  be 
accepted  as  a  good  approximation  for  the  probability  that  a  character 
contains  one  or  more  errors  or  the  probability  that  a  character  con¬ 
tains  a  detectable  error. 

The  probability  that  a  block  of  B  characters  has  one  character 
in  error  is  given  by 

Pg(l)  =  Pr  ^ a  block  contains  one  erroneous  character j  = 

BPc(l)  [l-Pc(l)](B"1),  (8) 

and  the  probability  of  n  characters  in  error  is 

Pg(n)  =  Pr  |  a  block  contains  exactly  n  erroneous  characters  j  = 

cn  [Pc(1)]n  [1“Pc<1)]<B"n)  “  (9) 

The  probability  that  a  block  contains  one  or  more  characters  in 
error  is  one  minus  the  probability  that  it  contains  no  errors. 

Pfi  =  Pr  j  a  block  contains  one  or  more  erroneous  characters  j  = 

(10) 

l  -  [l-Pc(l)]B  =  l  -  [l-Le(l-e)  (L"1)]B 

Finally,  let  us  assume  that  each  time  a  message  is  received 
with  one  or  more  detectable  errors  in  it,  retransmission  is  requested. 
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Some  of  the  messages  which  are  retransmitted  will  also  contain  errors 
and  require  retransmission  a  second  time;  and  of  those  retransmitted 
a  second  time,  some  will  contain  new  errors  and  require  retransmission 
again.  On  this  basis,  the  effective  block  length  ratio  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  This  ratio  is  the  number  of  blocks  which  must  be  transmitted 
for  each  correct  block  which  is  received. 


2  3 

=»  effective  block  length  ratio  =  1+P^+P^  +Pg  *  * 


(id 


i 


i 


Note  that  the  quantity  which  is  raised  to  the  B  power  in  the  denomina¬ 
tor  is  slightly  less  than  one.  Thus,  for  a  small  block  size,  the 
ratio  is  very  slightly  greater  than  one,  increasing  as  the  block  size 
increases.  This  agrees  with  the  intuitive  answer  that  the  number  of 
blocks  with  errors  increases  as  the  block  size  increases,  and  so  the 
number  of  blocks  transmitted  for  each  block  correctly  received  must 
increase. 
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